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THOUGHTS ON QUESTIONS AGITATED 
AT FABMEKS' MEETINGS IN 
ABEEDEENSHIEE. 



The agitation now going on amongst farmers in Aber- 
deenshire is one of those popular movements which 
baffle calculation and disappoint expectation. It might 
reasonably be inferred that, where agricultural losses 
have been most felt, there the sufferers would be most 
ready to proclaim their misfortunes and demand re- 
dress. But although the farmers of Aberdeenshire 
have certainly suffered less than those of the rest of 
Great Britain, they are the most active and clamorous 
in asserting their losses and in claiming instant consid- 
eration of their demands. Then it might naturally be 
expected that, since the main grounds of their com- 
plaints are excessive rents, and unreasonable conditions 
in their leases, which expose them to a sort of feudal 
tyranny at the hands of their landlords, whatever might 
be their feelings regarding landlords in general, each 
farmer would entertain towards his own particular 
oppressor a keen sense of injury. But it seems to be 
quite the reverse — rather strong and uncomplimentary 
language is uttered about landlords in general; but 
each farmer seems to be rather jealous of any attack 



on the character of his own " proprietor," and resents 
any imputation on his conduct as a landlord. Even 
factors, though abominated in the abstract, seem to be 
much respected in the concrete. Another strange ap- 
parent inconsistency is, that the farmers, while advocat- 
ing or actively assenting to measures Avhich, if carried into 
effect, could have no other result as to the landlords than 
that of despoiling them of so much of their rents and of 
the entire control of their property, profess to have the 
interests of their landlords earnestly in view. Whether 
or not these apparent contradictions and inconsistencies 
admit of explanation is not very important : the fact 
remains that there is a very active agitation amongst 
the tenant-farmers of Aberdeenshire ; that they think 
they have grievances to be redressed ; and that certain 
measures are suggested to them as the remedy they 
ought to claim from the Legislature. It is satisfactory 
that, so far, the discussion which they invite is not 
embittered by personalities, and may be regarded 
as still within the limits of an appeal to facts and 
arguments ; for there is a good deal of obscurity, and 
contradiction, and inaccuracy in what is being said, and 
much that is impracticable and unjust in what is pro- 
posed to be done. Only discussion, therefore, can dispel 
the obscurity and correct the inaccuracy ; and it is only 
by discussion that the force of public opinion can be 
brought to bear upon proposals which are impracticable 
and unjust. 

The farmers are suffering from the vexation and loss 
of several bad seasons ; moreover, they feel a trouble- 
some difficulty of making ends meet from other causes, 
of which they do not quite realise the precise nature, 
and outsiders are constantly dinning into their ears 
that what are vaguely termed the " Land Laws " must 
be altered. They have already got rid of ground game 
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and hypothec, and their appetite for change is some- 
what whetted. But prosperous times have led them 
to compete for farms and undertake leases at increased 
rents, or to -urge landlords to make outlays on interest, 
or they have made outlays themselves in expectation 
of being recouped during their leases; and now they find 
it difficult to pay the rent or the interest, and that their 
expectations of recovering their outlays with a profit 
are not being realised. They find that leases, which in 
prosperous times were an obvious advantage, inasmuch 
as tenants were enabled to reap the benefit of the 
seasons and prices without any corresponding increase 
of rent, are inconvenient in times of depression, because 
the tenant has to pay rent without realising any profit 
in his business ; and moreover, that the rent he has to 
pay may have been enhanced by his want of caution in 
entering on a new lease when he was making large 
profits. 

All this has stirred up an uneasy agitation; the appre- 
hension of ruinous consequences of importation from 
abroad has aggravated it, and the passing of the Irish 
Land Bill has given a shape and voice to it. 

It is said by some of those who take a leading part at 
these meetings, and who may be regarded as more 
thoughtful and well-informed than the mass, that, as a 
body, the farmers do not go quite along with those who 
are most prominent and loquacious : but no protest is 
made against what is said and resolved on. It may 
be assumed with confidence, that although the mass 
of tenant-farmers are not disposed to give a decided 
assent to all the arguments put forward and resolutions 
adopted in their name, they sympathise with what is 
being said, and hope for advantage from what is being 
done. 

Let us see, then, what is being said, and whether it 
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is justified by the facts ; and let us observe what is' 
being proposed to be done, and consider what would be 
the result of it. For assuredly the movement will not 
subside entirely. It may assume a more or a less active 
character, as it is influenced by circumstances, political 
or otherwise ; but undoubtedly it will reach to the urg- 
ing on the Legislature changes in the law regarding the 
occupation of land for agricultural purposes — if not re- 
garding its ownership — and such changes are perhaps the 
most critical that the Legislature can have to deal with. 

The farmers, then, say that their business has been 
rendered unprofitable by a succession of bad seasons, 
and by increasing foreign competition, and by other 
causes which they do not enter on, but which may be 
assumed to be increased expenses of various kinds ; and 
the immediate remedy they propose is a reduction of 
their rent. It is said, moreover, that whether this 
demand for abatement is justifiable or not by the reasons 
expressly stated, it is rendered necessary by those which 
are not so plainly put forward, because the tenant- 
farmers have spent all the profits of prosperous years, 
and have now to meet outlays in wages and tradesmen's 
accounts, and interest on bank accounts, and habits of in- 
creased expense in their housekeeping and in the educa- 
tion of their families, and in poor-rates, and school-rates, 
and road-rates, which have all grown up in prosperous 
times. The hurden of these expenses is now to be borne 
in times of depression, and leaves no margin of profit to 
pay the rents and interest which have been undertaken ; 
and on this assertion of fact is founded a demand for re- 
valuation of farms, irrespective of the rents covenanted 
for under current leases. No doubt it is proposed as an 
alternative, where the owner is not disposed to accept of 
this revaluation, that the tenant shall be allowed to resign 
the lease with the same privileges as if it were expired. 
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But manifestly, if the assertions on which, this demand 
is based are well founded, it would be in vain for the 
owner of a farm to expect to find a tenant in the midst 
of such a crisis, except at a great sacrifice ; and he would 
therefore have to pay the outgoing tenant and take the 
farm into his own hands, or accept a reduced rent. 

But besides this claim for revaluation and reduc- 
tion, there are other demands, based on assertions which 
must be considered separately, because, although they 
are mixed up with this agitation for reduction of rents, 
they are quite apart from any temporary depression of 
agriculture and its causes, and the demands based on 
them would be equally justifiable although the de- 
pression were to pass away. 

It is said that the existing tenures of agricultural land 
are quite unsuited to the conditions of husbandry in the 
present time, that the tenant to farm profitably must 
have greater security for the investment of his capital 
in improvements of a permanent character than the 
mere valuation of his crops on expiry of his lease, and 
that he ought to have the power of assignment of his 
lease. It is said that on many entailed or burdened 
liferent estates the owner is unable or unwilling to make 
advances for improvements, or to charge the estate 
with them ; and the tenant must either farm at a dis- 
advantage, or submit at the termination of his lease to 
forfeit his outlays as an outgoing tenant, or to pay 
increased rent on his own expenditure if he renews the 
lease. Then it is also said that the common restrictions 
on the manner of cropping the land are unsuited to the 
present time, and cripple the farmer, making him often 
pursue a rotation which, from the effect of seasons or 
other circumstances, is not profitable for him or desir- 
able for the land. 

It need hardly be pointed out, that as the demand for 
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revaluation of farms is the equivalent of the "fair rents" 
of the Irish Laud Act, so that for compensation for 
permanent improvements (which have not been cove- 
nanted for) and for power to assign leases is only fixity 
of tenure and free sale under other names, and that 
freedom to crop the land at discretion, irrespective of 
any covenant, is something beyond the bounds of even 
the Irish Act. And it may be added that the con- 
sciousness of political power, and the example of suc- 
cessful Irish agitation, lead the farmers to assert claims, 
the concession of which they think due to them as a 
class, without taking the trouble to examine very closely 
how far these claims conflict with the rights of others, 
whether those of the present owners or those of prospec- 
tive occupants. They hardly realise that the concession 
of their demands would practically be a transfer by 
statute of a considerable part of the rights of the pro- 
prietors to the present occupants, and would just in that 
proportion confer on the present occupants of farms 
a proprietary interest for which they will demand the 
value from future occupants ; and they fail to take into 
calculation that, unless they propose to take what does 
not belong to them without payment, they will have 
to pay the value of these landlord's rights which are to 
be transferred to them by statute — just in the same way 
as land has to be paid for which is required for any 
public object, the importance of which justifies the 
Legislature in requiring its compulsory surrender — and 
that future occupants entering with such proprietary 
rights will have in some shape or other to pay so much 
more for the land. It does not matter whether it is 
in the shape of rent, or of interest on the purchase of 
the tenant's proprietorship — at least it is only fair in the 
meantime to credit them with inadvertence in the omis- 
sion of so important a factor in the calculation. 



But over and above what is said at these farmers' 
meetings which is susceptible of being classified under 
so many heads, and examined as demands of agricul- 
turists for concession of what immediately concerns their 
business as farmers, there runs through the whole a 
strain of exciting assertion, — that, as a class, they ought 
to be in a better position ; that the land is the property 
of the nation, and that the law should protect them 
from making bad bargains in competing for the occupa- 
tion of it ; that the Land Laws were made by landlords 
for the benefit of themselves ; that the Land Laws 
are relics of feudalism ; and that the whole, or three- 
fourths, or the greater part of agricultural improve- 
ments during the last century have been effected by 
tenants out of their own capital without compensation. 

Let us now turn to the consideration of what is said, 
and what is not said but implied, at these meetings, and 
see how far the farmers' pleas are consistent with facts 
or subject to qualification. We shall then be in a 
position to judge how far what is proposed to be done 
can be justified; and whether, if justifiable, it is cal- 
culated to effect the objects in view. And for the sake 
of perspicuity, it may be as well to take up the subject 
as already classified : — 

I. The assertion that there is a depressed state of 
agriculture from reduced prices, bad seasons, and in- 
creased expenses ; and the demand, in consetpience, for 
reduced rents and revaluation of farms. 

II. The argument that the existing tenures of prop- 
erty and occupancy of land are inconsistent with good 
agriculture, and with the profitable employment of cap- 
ital in agriculture : and the somewhat wild assertions 
and speculative doctrines which are employed to excite 
the feelings of the meetings, and to cover what is loose 
and inconclusive in the argument. 

B 
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The demands connected with this division of the 
subject are — freedom of all restriction in the agricultural 
employment of the land, compensation for permanent 
improvements without covenant, and power to assign, 
which practically amount to fixity of tenure and free 
sale. 

That there is at present a "depressed state of agri- 
culture," is a statement so commonly made, and as- 
sumed to be an indisputable fact, that it is generally 
accepted without examination, and without any very 
distinct apprehension of its precise meaning. But before 
employing the alleged existence of agricultural depres- 
sion as the basis of any reasoning on the causes which 
have produced it,, or of any proposals to remedy it, it 
is necessary to understand more precisely what is meant 
by it, and to ascertain more exactly the extent to which 
it prevails. A depressed state of agriculture might most 
naturally be supposed to mean the prevalence of lower 
prices for agricultural produce than can be profitable 
for the farmer ; and the extent to which it prevails is to 
be ascertained by reference to an average of prices over 
such a period as may fairly represent the variations of 
the market which the farmer may reasonably be ex- 
pected to take into account. A depressed state of agri- 
culture may also be taken to mean the result of a suc- 
cession of bad seasons ; and the extent to which this 
affects individual farmers can only be ascertained by 
an exact knowledge of the diminution of produce or 
loss of crops on individual farms, although perhaps the 
general loss over a county may be estimated by refer- 
ences to calculations and statistics more or less reliable. 
But there is another form of unprofitableness in agricul- 
ture which is commonly mixed up with agricultural 
depression, and which is simply the result of too much 
outlay. The market-prices may have been a fair average, 
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and the produce no less so ; but the farmers' wages, 
tradesmen's accounts, personal and household expendi- 
ture, and speculative outlays, may have swallowed up 
the profits which he calculated on, and the result is no 
doubt very depressing to him ; but the application of the 
term " depressed state of agriculture," to describe this 
state of unprofitableness, is incorrect and misleading, 
because it has more to do with a past condition of ex- 
aggerated prices and unusually good seasons. It may 
prevail during a period of average prices and seasons, 
and will be most certainly counteracted by low prices 
and diminished produce. 

Having, then, assumed these definitions of the mean- 
ings which may be attached to the term, let us first 
examine the alleged depression of agriculture with 
reference to the average prices which have prevailed 
during the last nineteen years for fat cattle and oats, 
which form the staple farm-produce of Aberdeenshire ; 
and we are rather surprised to find that the price of fat 
cattle prevailing at present, and which has lately been 
tending rather upwards than the reverse, is considerably 
above the average of prices for the first ten years of the 
period of nineteen years past ; and that> notwithstand- 
ing that within the last nine years of the nineteen the 
highest range of prices has occurred which has been 
recorded for more than half a century, the present 
price is not below the average of the past nineteen 
years. 

A reference to the price of oats discovers a still more 
surprising result ; for we find that the price at present 
prevailing is higher than the average of either the first 

ten years or the last ten years of the past twenty 

and that after the unusually good and abundant crop 
of last year, and with the prospect of a crop for this 
year which will not be much, if at all, below an average. 
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It is obvious, then, that we may dismiss from con- 
sideration any depression of agriculture arising from 
failure of prices and markets ; and to any one who is 
familiar with the daily increasing facilities which the 
farmer enjoys for realising his produce, the continu- 
ance of fair average prices means more than is obvious, 
because he knows that a farmer cannot always send 
his produce to market like a bale of goods ; and the 
assurance of being able to sell when he requires to do 
so is worth a large percentage on the price. 

Let us, then, turn to the alleged depression of agricul- 
ture arising from a succession of bad seasons, and from 
consequent diminution or loss of produce. 

For the facts, we rely upon the record of the character 
of the season kept by a resident agriculturist in Aber- 
deenshire. The effect of weather on individual farms 
or districts is of course often very different, contradic- 
tory, and matter of opinion. For instance, a heavy 
rainfall which is perhaps the best thing that can 
happen to one district, is destructive .to another ; snow- 
storms are often partial ; floods affect only haughlands, 
— and so on. But, for our present purpose, the record 
to which we refer will probably be assented to, and be 
sufficient. 

1877. — After a very severe winter the spring was re- 
markably cold and backward, and the summer was cold 
and ungenial ; but the autumn was good, and the grain 
crop was well secured. Farmers felt the effect of it in 
pasture-grass coming late after a winter which had ex- 
hausted the winter keep ; many had to purchase imported 
hay to keep on their stock, and the pasture never recov- 
ered the effect of being too early bared by starving 
animals. 

1878. — After a remarkably open winter, seed-time 
was early ; but snow fell at the end of March, after the 
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crop was sown. The summer and autumn were good, 
the crop on the whole abundant, and the harvest good 
and rapid. The weather broke in November, and a 
heavy snow-storm prevailed to the end of the year. 
Evidently there was nothing abnormally adverse in 
the character of the season as it affected farmers. 

1879. — The snow-storm which prevailed at the end 
of the previous year continued till the middle of March. 
The summer was cloudy, and wanting in warmth. The 
weather at the end of the year was chiefly remarkable 
for storms of wind. Bad effects resulted from the 
character of the season on agriculture : after a pro- 
longed winter the want of sunshine impeded the ripen- 
ing of the grain -crop. The pasturage was not nour- 
ishing, and manures failed to stimulate the growth of 
the turnip crop. The season was very unfavourable, 
but not disastrous. 

1880. — A remarkably fine and open winter was fol- 
lowed by a good spring and bright summer. The 
pasturage was good, the crops well ripened and harvested. 
Cattle throve on the pasture, and the turnip crop was a 
good average. The prospects of the farmer were satis- 
factory, but frost and snow set in early, and a very ab- 
normal winter followed. The frost was so intense as 
to destroy to a great extent the turnips where exposed, 
but the stock of fodder was very abundant. 

1881. — The character of the present year is not yet 
finally disclosed, but some of its features are already 
known. The exceptionally severe weather which pre- 
vailed at the end of the previous year continued, with 
a short interval, throughout the winter and late into 
spring. The spring was dry, and the summer has 
been wet and wanting in sunshine. The loss of much 
of a good crop of turnips by exposure to frost in the 
winter, deteriorated the condition, of stock in spring, 
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and occasioned expense in the provision of imported food 
to replace the turnips. Cattle which ought to have been 
sold fat from the winter-keep were not ready, and on 
being turned out early on the pastures, deteriorated in 
condition, and kept down the pasture all summer ; but 
the farmer's loss was not so great as in 1877, when he 
had to buy fodder. The harvest is late, and already par- 
tial loss has taken place from equinoctial rains. The 
turnip crop, which on many farms threatened to be a 
failure, will now, with good weather, prove an average 
one, and an entire failure nowhere. It is perhaps too 
early to characterise the season ; but so far, though 
unfavourable, it has not been disastrous. 

We have, then > the retrospect of five years, in which 
we see good seasons alternating with bad ones, and none 
of them entirely disastrous. The nearest approach to 
disaster was the want of pasture in the spring of 1877, 
after a severe Avinter, The loss of turnips last winter 
was no doubt a serious one ; but it was more within our 
power to remedy, and in many instances additional ex- 
penditure in imported food would have been well repaid. 

It is, however, quite impossible from this general view of 
the character of seasons, and their effects on agriculture, 
to estimate the loss or absence of loss which has been 
occasioned to individual farmers. It is evident that 
the widespread ruin of wheat -grazing districts which 
has occurred in England, has had no parallel in Aber- 
deenshire. The mass of farmers have not been ruined 
by the seasons, although the- profits of very many have 
been seriously curtailed, if not entirely swamped, in the 
two seasons of 1877 and 1881 ; and these adverse years 
have not been balanced by exceptionally good ones, 
consequently farmers who are farming on borrowed 
capital, or who have been speculative in outlay, or got 
into expensive systems of farming or of living, are 
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seriously embarrassed, and some have failed : but if 
the present harvest is secured and the winter is favour- 
able, there does not appear to be so much ground for 
alarm as might be supposed from what is said at the 
farmers' meetings, and it is premature to ask for a general 
reduction of rents on the ground of depression from a 
succession of bad seasons. There may be many indi- 
vidual cases of losses under circumstances which should 
naturally suggest to the proprietor the equity and pru- 
dence of doing what he can to support his tenant, or to 
enable him to retire with as little loss as possible ; and 
there may be many instances where losses by those 
seasons may have forcibly brought out the imprudence 
of landlords in accepting, and the more than imprudence 
of tenants in offering, extravagant rents, and the sooner 
they readjust their bargains the better; — but that does 
not concern the general agricultural community when 
considering the effect of seasons, or justify the general 
revision of bargains and the revaluation of agricultural 
land. 

We come, then, to consider an alleged unprofitable- 
ness of agriculture, which the rather discursive speakers 
at those meetings generally mix up with the assertions 
of a depressed state of agriculture from low prices and 
bad seasons, but which, as already noticed, arises not 
from a present depression, but from a past undue eleva- 
tion,- — because to it is due a scale of expenditure by 
agriculturists, induced by past exceptionally good years 
and speculative times, and which is found to be incon- 
sistent with a period of average prices and of seasons 
below the average. In 1873-74, the price obtained for 
fat cattle ran up to 90s. per cwt., and the fiars price of 
oats to 26s. 7cl., and at the same time the demand for 
labour was still influenced by the inflated state of com- 
merce and manufactures which had not yet collapsed in 
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the crisis of 1876-79 ; and the wages of farm-servants and 
labourers had for some time previous very much increased ; 
the tradesmen's accounts for smith and wright work in- 
creased; and farmers shared the tendency of all classes at 
the time to disregard economy, both in their business, and 
in their household expenditure, and in their habits of liv- 
ing. The system of husbandry which since the beginning 
of the century had been practised with thrift, and close 
personal attention to its details, Avas continued, when 
the increased expense it involved in wages, accounts, and 
manures no longer left any margin for profit; and at 
the same time, the farmer became less industrious, gave 
less attention to his work, went more from home. Farm- 
servants not only exacted higher wages, but gave much 
less work, and paid less attention to the orders of their 
masters. Hands for turnip - hoeing and for harvest 
work were difficult to be got ; and it is quite evident 
that, even if the then prevailing high prices had con- 
tinued, farming on such a system would have become 
unprofitable although agriculture could in no sense be 
termed depressed. The collapse of an inflated com- 
merce, and the decline of prices to a normal level, have 
checked this expenditure, but have by no means reduced 
it to the former level. The farming and the labouring 
classes are not likely to abandon acquired habits of com- 
fort and indulgence unless under the pressure of cir- 
cumstances which it is to be hoped may not have to be 
encountered ; but if good wages are to be continued, 
servants and labourers must be employed more profit- 
ably. Farmers must attend closely to their work, and 
not expect to live and educate their families on the 
returns of a small capital employed in farming as if 
they had large incomes from realised capital. 

It is not desirable that the expenditure of the agri- 
cultural classes should be curtailed— it is an index of the 
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prosperity of the country ; but expenditure should not 
be incurred in tradesmen's accounts, or manures, or in 
any other item of a farmer's outlay, unless it is evident 
that it is a profitable employment of money. A wasteful 
expenditure on what is unprofitable will, in the end, be 
a loss to the country. Nothing can be more unreason- 
able or fallacious than to maintain that farm-servants 
and labourers should be employed at high wages on un- 
profitable work for the good of the working classes, or 
that tradesmen's accounts for farm-work which brings 
no return should be incurred for the good of trades, or 
that rents of farms should be reduced to enable the 
farmer to incur unprofitable expenditure of any de- 
scription. But it is evident that farming in the future 
will have to be conducted under different conditions 
than in the past, and that the system of agriculture 
will have to be adjusted to it. It is to be hoped that 
neither the farmer's outlay, nor the servants' and la- 
bourers' wages, nor the landlord's rent, may necessarily 
be reduced as a consequence, but farmers and land- 
lords are to blame for not having earlier foreseen and 
provided for the emergency. 

To sum up the foregoing observations on the alleged 
depression of agriculture. There is no good ground for 
alleging a depression of agriculture by low prices ; for 
the existing prices of the staple produce of the country 
are above an average, and tending upwards. There is 
ground for asserting that losses have been incurred hy 
unfavourable seasons within the last five years ; but 
Aberdeenshire has perhaps been less affected than the 
rest of Great Britain. There has been no general agri- j 
cultural disaster in the county, and the losses incurred 
have been very unequally distributed. There has arisen, 
from causes detailed, a very considerable increase of the 
farmer's expenditure in his business; owing to which, the 
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system of agriculture which, had been profitably carried 
on for half a century has of late years become less 
profitable, if not unprofitable, and it requires readjust- 
ment and adaptation to the new conditions under 
which it has to be conducted. And the deduction 
drawn from these premises is, that there is no ground 
for a general revaluation of farms, but that the rent of 
farms will adjust itself as easily, and more to the advan- 
tage of all concerned, by leaving it to the same process 
as that which settles the rent of shops and warehouses, 
mines, quarries, fishings, or any other investment of 
fixed capital — viz., the negotiation between the lessor 
and the lessee. 

We have now to deal with the second division of the 
questions agitated at these farmers' meetings, in which 
has been included specially the assertions and arguments 
bearing upon the existing terms of ownership and occu- 
pancy of land as being inconsistent with good agriculture, 
and with the profitable employment of capital by tenants, 
and generally with all the representations employed to 
colour the facts and fortify the arguments. And this 
division of the subject merits closer attention and more 
careful examination than the other, because, although 
agricultural depression and revaluation of farms and 
reduction of rent are put forward in the van, and attract 
more at the outset the attention and support of the 
mass of farmers, those other more real and durable 
incentives in the background will ultimately come to 
the front. And although they are dealt with by the 
speakers at these meetings in a very crude and rambling 
way, with statements which are wildly Avide of the fact, 
and arguments which are quite inconsequential, never- 
theless there is some basis of truth in what is said which 
ought to be accepted, and there are some conclusions 
aimed at, although not reasoned up to or accurately 
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defined, which ought to be admitted ; and the sooner an 
attempt is made to recognise what is true, and to extract 
and define what is the proper conclusion to draw from 
it, we shall be the better prepared to steer a safe course 
across the rather troubled waters which we are about to 
be launched upon. 

It may be that the tenant-farmers will not embark in 
the same boat with the landlords, or follow exactly the 
course which they steer ; but as they must eventually 
both come to anchor in the same harbour, unless 
wrecked on the voyage, what aids the pilotage of one 
will not be useless to the other, and the dangers of the 
navigation may be marked on a common chart. It may 
be as well first to clear the way by disposing of the 
assertions and arguments which are susceptible of being 
considered and reasoned upon, with some expectation 
that the deductions which are drawn from the discussion 
of them may be accepted, or, at all events, that it may 
be clearly understood on what grounds and to what 
extent they are not accepted. 

The main assertion then, is made, that the existing 
conditions of the ownership of land by proprietors, and 
of the occupancy of agricultural farms by tenants, are 
inconsistent with good agriculture, and the profitable 
and sufficient employment of capital in agriculture. 
A good deal of what is sometimes termed colour is given 
to this assertion by describing these conditions of owner- 
ship and occupancy as " feudal " — conveying the idea of 
a degrading vassalage— and by designating them as bad 
land laws which have been made by proprietors for 
their own interest; whereas there is nothing feudal 
about the agricultural lease, which is simply the con- 
tract of location or letting of the usufruct of land, bor- 
rowed from the Koman law, and which still prevails in 
all civilised countries wherever the employment of it is 
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convenient ; and the adoption of it after the abrogation 
or abandonment of feudal tenures in this country, and 
the special characters which it has assumed, have been 
due not so much to laws made in any one's interest, as 
to the growth of law by custom and statute out of the 
transactions of owners and farmers — in the letting, the 
improvement, and the cultivation of land. But setting 
aside these attempts to create a prejudice, let us see 
what is, in a more practical view, the relative position 
of a landlord and tenant of an agricultural farm in 
Aberdeenshire. The landlord may be the unfettered 
and unencumbered owner of the land by purchase or 
inheritance, or he may be a limited owner fettered by 
entail or liferents, or he may be an owner encumbered 
by settlements or debt. This ownership is exclusively 
charged with the payment of the stipends and main- 
tenence of the churches and manses of the Established 
Church, and with various county rates. As owner, he 
has also to pay, in equal shares with the occupant, road- 
rates, parochial-rates, school-rates, local-authority rates. 
Moreover, he has to pay direct imperial taxes on the) 
land — land-tax, succession duty, income-tax ; and even, 
though he devotes much time and personal attention, 
to the administration of his estate, he has to incur a 
good deal of inevitable expense in the management of 
it ; and it may be taken as the result of a prolonged, 
experience in the management of an Aberdeenshire 
estate, that 20 per cent has to be deducted from the 
gross rent to cover the expense of management and the 
payment of landlord's public burdens, and that the owner 
can only reckon, under exceptionally favourable circum- 
stances, of putting four-fifths in his pocket. This cal- 
culation, however, assumes that the farms are in work- 
ing order in respect of buildings, fences, roads, and 
drains : too often farms are insufficiently provided with 
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these requisites, or they may have become dilapidated 
and have to be restored ; and on most estates expendi- 
ture of that character is always going on, and this out- 
lay is a further deduction from the gross rent. 

Let us, then, take a farm of 100 acres as typical of 
Aberdeenshire, and in the first place estimate the owner's 
capital invested in it, and calculate the return. Such a 
farm of good average arable land, with good buildings 
and fences, may be fairly rented at £1 per acre, and 
the addition of some pasture-land would make it a good 
bargain; but the owner has to deduct 4 shillings per 
acre for burdens and management, and he may deduct 
1 shilling for maintenance; so he has 15 shillings net 
rent per acre, and his capital in the 100-acre farm at 
V 30 years' purchase would be £2250, and the return about 
3^ per cent. Let us next estimate the capital of the 
tenant invested in the stocking and working of the 
farm. It is commonly assumed that the tenant ought 
to have £10 per acre of capital, to enter safely on the 
occupation of a farm, even with the advantage of getting 
the buildings on dead inventory (i.e., having nothing 
to pay for them) ; and when it is considered that he has 
to take over at valuation the grass, crops, ploughing, and 
dung of the year he enters, and to stock the farm with 
horses, implements, and cattle, and to pay wages for at 
all events 6 months before he reaps any return, the 
estimate is certainly not more than sufficient, and the 
tenant's capital may be set down as £1000. Assuming 
that he earns the wages of an overseer by looking after 
his own work and stock, he has therefore the interest of 
his capital, say at 5 per cent, £50 ; to realise and to 
pay rent, £100 ; and parochial, and school, and road 
rates at, say 1 shilling per £, £5. That is to say, after he 
has paid his wages and accounts, and kept up the value 
of his stock, and allowed to himself remuneration for 
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his superintendence, he ought to have a balance of, say, 
£155 to cover rent, taxes, and the interest of the capital 
employed. It used to be understood that the farmer's 
wife maintained the housekeeping by the smaller pro- 
duce of the dairy and poultry. But now it is to be 
feared that high wages and tradesmen's accounts, cost 
of horses, implements, and manures, swell the working 
expenses, and that after payment of increased household 
and personal expenses, the balance for rent, taxes, and 
interest is often no longer forthcoming. 

No increase of the farmer's capital would be a remedy 
for this unprofitable condition of farming, and it is 
therefore difficult to see how any mere readjustment 
of the landlord's relations with the tenant could remedy 
it by giving the tenant more security in the investment 
of capital. What is wanted, in the first place, is a more 
economical manner of living and working, and more 
profitable employment of work ; without that condi- 
tion, increased employment of his capital would only 
be increased loss. But granted that profitable methods 
of working farms can be devised, and that industrious 
and thrifty men can be got to work them, it may safely 
be admitted that every inducement ought to be given to 
them to embark capital in the land ; and every obstacle 
to their safely doing so which arises from the conditions 
of the landlord's ownership or the tenant's occupancy, 
merits the most serious consideration. 

Theoretically, it may be said that all fixed improve- 
ments — that is to say, buildings, roads, cultivation of 
waste land by trenching and draining, &c. — ought to be 
furnished by the landlord, and, if done by the tenant, 
ought to be made the subject of express and very clear 
covenants. It would not be very easy to ascertain, with 
any approach to accuracy, what proportion of such im- 
provements in Aberdeenshire, in the past, has been car- 
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ried out in this way. The tenants, having had much 
to do with the carrying out of such improvements, are 
led away by the inevitable tendency of all who actively 
participate in any successful operation, to attribute the 
result mainly to the part they have taken in it ; and, 
outside their own individual experience, they are in- 
fluenced by the citation of instances of tenants' improve- 
ments, the entire circumstances of which they are not 
in a position to know or to estimate. 

Consequently a very great deal is said about per- 
manent improvements made by tenants which have 
been appropriated by landlords at the end of leases. 
Probably where, as in Aberdeenshire, there has pre- 
vailed for a century a system of leases expressly con- 
ceived and adapted for the improvement of land, there 
may be a good deal to be said on both the landlord's 
and the tenant's sides as to the advantage of these 
bargains to the respective parties. In the meantime, 
the tenants have the representation of the matter all 
their own way, and it would not serve any good pur- 
pose to enter into a discussion which would lead to no 
conclusion. Let it be assumed that, for some reasons 
which at present it is unnecessary to investigate, tenants 
under 19-year leases have in the past made fixed im- 
provements without any security for compensation 
beyond the profits of their occupancy, but that under 
existing circumstances they cannot be expected and 
ought not to do so. It may also be assumed that there 
are a good many estates, the owners of which are not 
in a position, from limited ownership, or settlements, or 
encumbrances, to advance capital for fixed improve- 
ments ; and indeed, on such estates, there is generally 
much difficulty in maintenance — far more in improve- 
ment. And the question then arises, on these assump- 
tions, whether any method can be adopted, short of the 
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legislative robbery of transferring the right of owner- 
ship, to give to the tenant the permanent possession 
which he requires ; and it is a remarkable proof of the 
confusion of ideas which has arisen through these rather 
heated demonstrations, that the feudal law of property, 
which has been so much maligned, provides precisely 
the tenure which would meet the tenant-farmer's present 
aspirations. 

Any manufacturer who wants to provide himself with 
premises, as a matter of course " feus " a space of ground, 
on which he builds his factory and constructs the works 
required. But the farmer hitherto has expected the 
buildings and works — i.e., the steading, fields, fences, 
roads, drains, &c. — to be provided for his trade. What 
he requires is, however, now rather more than the owner 
in many cases is disposed or able to provide, and the 
tenant wants to be in a position to provide for himself. 
Let him take over the buildings and works and feu the 
ground. Let the Legislature enable all entailed and 
limited owners to feu, and give every facility for the 
transaction to every owner; and if there are farmers 
ready to become feuars, there is little reason to doubt 
that they will find land. The only doubt is whether, 
when the requisite capital for such undertakings by 
farmers comes to be calculated, any very large number 
will be prepared to enter on them. The proposal, how- 
ever, meets the difficulty in a practical way. If farmers 
are really prepared to invest capital in building and 
fencing and draining, and in extending the cultivation of 
their farms, and only want the security of a permanent 
interest, which they can supply as freely as fixity of, 
tenure and freedom of sale of a leasehold, a feu presents 
many advantages. It is already well understood in 
Scotland ; it would avoid all the complication and un- 
certainty of contriving and working out a new tenure. 
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It is all very well to talk of adjustment of rents by 
valuation and arbitration, without any rule but the 
opinion of the valuators or arbiters as to the profits of 
farming. There cannot be a greater evil in any business 
than uncertain liabilities, and the uncertainty of the 
liability for rent on renewal is the very evil which the 
farmers are now remonstrating about. Why substitute 
for the rule of the open market one equally uncertain ? 
The result of valuation of crops, &c, between outgoing 
and entering tenants is not generally so satisfactory as 
to call for it being copied in the adjustment of rent. 
The present occupants are tempted by the idea that, 
coupled with rights of compensation for fixed improve- 
ments and assignment, a revaluation would create an 
available tenant-right for sale. But that could only 
arise to the prejudice of the succeeding or entering 
tenant by raising the rent and increasing the payments 
to be met on entry. The owner would have to pay the 
outgoing tenant for any expenditure he could show 
during his lease on fixed improvements which had 
raised the valuation of the farm, and the owner would 
have to recover the payments from the entering tenant 
either in the slump on entry or by an increased rent. 

It would be much better for all parties, when the 
owner, who should regulate and provide for the expen- 
diture on fixed improvements, is not in a position to 
effect them, that the tenant in undertaking them should 
have a clear and constant rule to guide him, and one as 
free from uncertainty as possible. A feu-duty or per- 
manent rent-charge, subject only to variation on any 
change in the employment of the land, e.g., from 
farming to building, would attain this end in a manner 
very simple and easily understood ; and its simplicity, 
and the extent to which we are already familiar with 
it, would, if it is calculated to attain the end in view, 
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secure its adoption without the necessity for the extreme 
measures which are being advocated, and rashly assented 
to, without any very distinct comprehension of the 
form they would assume, or any deliberate consideration 
of their consequences. But this brings us to a more 
comprehensive view of the question, which is called for 
by the general drift of the agitation which finds its 
expression at these meetings, and its relation to the 
recent Irish Land Act. 

It would be an error to suppose that the immediate 
causes of this agitation are to be sought for in either 
a depression of agriculture, very bad seasons, or in the 
want of security for the investment of capital by farmers. 
Bad seasons farmers have always, and ever will have, 
to encounter, and the unprofitable sinking of capital in 
farming, as in other businesses, is nothing new. The 
present agitation of these complaints, and its force and 
character, are due to the impulse of the discussion and 
passing of the Irish Land Bill, acting upon a class of 
men who, by the progress of the past half-century, have 
emerged from a state of seclusion and comparative ignor- 
ance, and have acquired knowledge and political weight, 
and the means of renderins; it available. 

The motives of this agitation, and the object it aims 
at, are both more or less selfish ; but such is the character 
of all such movements ; and the beneficial or prejudicial 
influence on general interests which may result from it, 
depends on the control which it meets with and the direc- 
tion given to it. 

It is to be hoped that the knowledge now possessed 
by the farmer class, which confers force on their agita- 
tion, may at the same time disclose to them that the 
attempt to attain mere selfish aims invariably defeats 
itself. The acquisition of proprietory rights by the 
present occupiers of farms, by transference from the 
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present owners, however regulated, would involve the 
employment of a very much greater amount of capital 
by farmers, and it is difficult to see where it is to come 
from. Whatever may be broadly asserted at farmers' 
meetings about farmers' "fixed improvements," all fixed 
improvements on farms have either been effected by the 
owners' capital, or by the security of the land. It does 
not matter for the present purpose whether the security 
offered by the land has been based on the ownership or 
the occupancy of it. And if all motive is withdrawn 
from proprietors to advance capital for fixed improve- 
ments, or to raise it on the security of their ownership, 
the new farmer-owner will have to provide it ; and 
whatever might be the result, in a long period, by 
inducing a new class of farmer-owners to invest new 
capital, it is quite certain that the generality of the 
present occupants have too little capital for working the 
land, and none for improvement; and to launch the 
whole mass on their own resources by a confiscatory 
land act, depriving the present landlord of all motive to 
advance or raise capital, would throw the farmers on the 
banks for credits on the security of their new proprie- 
tory rights, and the evils of burdened ownerships would 
be reproduced with a hundredfold intensity. The many 
would go to the wall and would have to sell, and the 
few with capital would buy up and accumulate farms ; 
and, instead of increasing and cheapening farmer-owner- 
ships, they would be diminished in number and increased 
in price. In fact, it would be a repetition of what took 
place in the last century amongst proprietors, when 
large estates were built up out of the necessities of small 
proprietors. To attain the desired object of creating sub- 
stantial farmer-proprietorships, giving scope for the ap- 
plication of farmers' capital, holdings ought therefore to 
be brought into the market by degrees, and only in such 
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numbers as may reasonably be expected to find occu- 
pants with capital. The power to "feu" land for 
agricultural farms on entailed and burdened estates, and 
by limited owners, would present a sufficient inducement 
to proprietors, and an easier means of acquisition to the 
small farmer capitalist than sale. The difficulty of sell- 
ing a considerable estate, by breaking it up into small 
farm lots, is obviously insuperable, but it would not be 
at all difficult or inconvenient to gradually convert the 
whole, or any part of it, from leasehold to feuhold ; and 
finally, if desireable, the feu-holder could buy up the 
whole or any portion of the feu-duty. The cost of 
managing the estate would be reduced, and the credi- 
tors or reversionary interests in the land would be 
adequately secured. 

The continuance or the abolition of entails would 
become of comparatively little importance, and family 
settlements on landed income, however they might 
affect those immediately interested in them, would not 
have any influence in checking the employment of 
capital and enterprise in the land. The question of the 
complete abolition of entails and the eldest son's right 
of succession would have to be discussed on much 
wider grounds. 

Considering the burdens and trouble attached to the 
existing proprietorship of land, and the little return from 
it, proprietors might become only too ready to exchange 
so unsatisfactory a right of property for an easier though 
more limited one, and to escape its duties and respon- 
sibilities; but when it comes to the actual undertak- 
ing, tenant-farmers might not be ready and anxious to 
accept them. It is desirable that the one should not 
vacate more of the social or material ground it occupies 
than the other is prepared to replace it in, and the pro- 
cess should result in a progressive reinforcement rather 
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than a displacement of the landed proprietary class as 
an important element in the social system. 

There are several aspects in which this importance of 
maintaining the landlord class may be viewed ; but 
what we have to do with more especially at present is 
simply the commercial aspect ; and however good a 
plea might be made out for the institution in other 
respects, it would not help the present argument. 

Viewed, then, as capitalists furnishing the fixed cap- 
ital for agriculture, landed proprietors in the past have 
had the inducements of security in the investment 
and a certain social importance. And notwithstanding 
the comparatively low return which it brings, a great 
amount of capital has been invested in the purchase and 
improvement of land ; and it is obviously desirable that 
this should continue. The very agitation at this mo- 
ment discourages such investments, and the realisa- 
tion of all that it demands would altogether prohibit 
them. 

Then the landlord, having invested his capital in the 
purchase or improvement of the land, has a fixed or per- 
manent interest in it. It is his interest that his tenants 
should have sufficient capital, farm profitably, and con- 
tinue solvent in adverse seasons ; that the fixed capital, 
in the shape of buildings, &c, should be sufficient, and 
not deteriorating ; at the same time, that the interest 
on the outlay for them should not overburden the farm, 
and unduly enhance the rent. It is his interest that a 
sufficient number of labourers may be available, but that 
the land shall not be overcrowded by labourers beyond 
the means of affording them profitable employment. It 
is also his interest to promote public roads, railways, 
and whatever tends to increase the means of conducting 
agriculture profitably. 

The bearing of all this can be best understood by con- 
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toasting it with what must necessarily occur in the 
absence of landlordism. The cultivator may, no doubt, 
be tempted by the amenity of a rural occupation, but, 
for the most part, he goes into farming to make the best 
of a small capital and his own personal qualifications ; 
he wants a fair commercial return, and in comparison 
with the landlord, in that view, supposing that he has 
capital to invest in the purchase of his farm, he cannot 
afford to invest it on the same terms. The cultivator's 
capital is wanted for working the land, and he cannot 
afford to lock it up in the purchase of it ; or, in provid- 
ing fixed improvements, he is driven to obtain capital 
on loan, and creditors and bankers become the real pro- 
prietors of the land, but without the permanent interests 
and responsibilities attached to landlordism. The credi- 
tor's interest is limited to the immediate solvency of the 
cultivator. In prosperous times, it is his interest to push 
his business of lending him money to speculate and 
build, and the farm becomes overweighted with interest, 
and, when bad times come, and the cultivator fails, it is 
of no importance to him that the next cultivator has to 
enter on an overburdened ownership, with all sorts of 
disadvantages and liabilities. He squeezes him, and 
leaves him to take his chance. 

The progress of the tenant farmer class during the 
last fifty years is not very easily estimated, except by 
those who have lived to witness it. It may be ascribed 
to education, the development of newspapers, the facility 
of movement and communication by railways, the ac- 
quisition of the Parliamentary Franchise and consequent 
participation in politics, and to employment in public 
business. Concerned as they are in the profitable employ- 
ment of the land in agriculture, their claims as a class 
to access to the position of ownership of a fixed capital 
invested in it is natural, and the country would be 
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benefited by admitting and realising it. But there 
would be no gain but a loss by realising it at the ex- 
pense of extinguishing the existing ownership as an 
active proprietorship, and converting it wholesale by 
Act of Parliament into a mere rent charge. Proprie- 
tors would become absentees, and cease to take any 
interest in local business ; the social link between land- 
lord and tenants would be broken, and that of tenants 
of estates amongst themselves. It is all very well for 
Irish and Yankee Home Rulers to agitate with the cry 
of "down with landlordism," but landlordism has its 
uses, and no class, as a body, are more sensible of this 
than the tenant farmers of Aberdeenshire, who are agi- 
tating these questions. 

Outside the farmers, too, there is another class who 
are not represented at these meetings, and who have no 
means of combined action, but are deeply interested in 
the questions at issue. This class consists of those who 
may become farmers — farm servants who have saved 
money and want crofts ; crofters Avho are in a position 
to take farms ; small farmers who want larger farms ; 
country tradesmen who have capital and want agricul- 
tural employment for their families in the occupation of 
farms, and in general, men who have a liking for rural 
occupations, and having capital, wish to employ it in 
farming. It may suit the present views of farmers to re- 
present this outside element as interloping and unskilled, 
and unduly enhancing the rent of farms by competition ; 
but if they were in the position of owners with proprie- 
tory rights in their farms to sell, this competition would 
wear a different aspect, and none would be more ready 
to uphold it as a wholesome application of the principle 
of free trade in land. In point of fact, within every 
one's experience, who has any, this class in the past 
has furnished many of the enterprising and successful 
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amongst the occupants of large farms, and a larger pro- 
portion of the industrious and thriving amongst the 
smaller occupants, and what progress agriculture has 
made is largely clue to them. 

Any legislative measure to be successful in giving a 
fresh and reviving impulse to agriculture must deal 
fairly and judiciously with at least these interests. It 
must not extinguish wholesale the landlords' proprietary 
rights, abolishing all their interest in the land, and all 
motive for the discharge of the duties which proprietor- 
ship dictates. .While it provides a fair field for the 
employment of a tenant's capital in fixed improvements 
and in the acquisition of ownership in farms, it must 
not attempt to manufacture wholesale and in the slump 
a tenant proprietorship out of a class who are not, as a 
whole, prepared to furnish the requisite capital, or to 
undertake its liabilities and duties ; and it must not, to 
satisfy the present selfish and short-sighted demands 
of present occupants of farms, neglect the conditions 
necessary to secure the future interests and progress 
of agriculture, and the free and advantageous access to 
it of all who may desire to adopt it as an occupation 
or an employment of capital. Otherwise, instead of 
remedying the evils complained of, legislation will 
multiply them sevenfold, and the last state will be 
worse than the first. As the Irish Land Act is 
thoughtlessly appealed to as a pattern, it certainly will, 
if faithfully copied, reproduce in Scotland a great deal 
of the social condition of Ireland, and instead of pro- 
moting the progress of agriculture, will tend to check it 
and reduce it to the Irish level. 
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